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Thanksgiving  Proclamation 

Once  again  we  approach  the  season  when  the  American 
people,  forgetting  any  differences  that  may  have  existed  among 
them,  are  wont  to  devote  one  special  day  to  their  expression  of 
gratitude  to  a  higher  power  for  benefits  that  have  come  to  them 
during  the  twelve  months  past.  This  custom,  instituted  so  long  ago, 
becomes  nearer  and  dearer  to  our  people  as  the  years  go  by. 

Montana  folks  have  much  for  which  to  be  grateful  as  they 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  They  have  observed  the  continued 
growth  of  the  State  and  its  institutions.  They  have  observed  the 
expansion  of  industries  and  commercial  institutions.  They  have 
enjoyed  bountiful  harvests  on  their  farms.  Their  churches  and 
other  agencies  for  the  spiritual  growth  of  a  people  have  moved 
steadily  forward,  and,  all  in  all,  they  are  gratified  by  the  progress 
that  has  been  ours.  And  they  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  without 
the  watchful  care  of  providence  the  result  could  not  have  been  so 
beneficial  to  the  whole  people. 

Wherefore,  I,  J.  E.  Erickson,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, do  hereby  join  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  designa- 
ting and  setting  aside  Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November, 
as  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Let  us  on  this  day  put  aside  all  labor  and  assembling  in  our 
churches  or  other  places  of  community  gathering  devouty  offer 
our  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His  bounties  in  the  past  and 
implore  a  contnuance  of  His  favors  to  the  end  that  we  may  be 
helped  ever  upward  to  the  finer  things  of  life. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Helena,  the  Capital,  this  the  25th  day  of 
October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty- 
eight. 

J.  E.  ERICKSON 

By  the  Governor: 

JOHN  W.  MOUNTJOY,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Thanksgiving  Proclamation 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States:     A  proclamation. 

"The  season  again  approaches  when  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
generations  to  set  apart  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings 
which  the  Giver  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts  has  bestowed  upon  us 
during  the  year.  It  is  most  becoming  that  we  should  do  this,  for 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  which  have  followed  us  through 
the  year  dcoerve  our  grateful  recognition  and  acknowledgment. 

"Through  His  divine  favor  peace  and  tranquility  have  reigned 
throughout  the  land.  He  has  protected  our  country  as  a  whole 
against  pestilence  and  disaster  and  has  directed  us  in  the  way  of 
national  prosperity.  Our  fields  have  been  abundantly  productive, 
our  industries  have  flourished,  our  commerce  has  increased,  wages 
have  been  lucrative  and  contentment  has  followed  the  undisturbed 
pursuit  of  honest  toil. 

"As  we  have  prospered  in  material  things,  so  have  we  also  grown 
and  expanded  in  things  spiritual.  Through  divine  inspiration  we 
have  enlarged  our  charities  and  our  missions;  we  have  been  imbued 
with  high  ideals  which  have  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
and  the  promotion  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  through  peace  and 
good-will. 

"Wherefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  set  apart  Thursday,  the  29th  day  of  November  next,  as 
a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  I  recommend  that  on 
that  day  the  people  shall  cease  from  their  daily  work  and,  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  accustomed  places  of  worship,  devoutly  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  many  and  great  blessings  they  have 
received,  and  seek  His  guidance  that  they  may  deserve  a  continu- 
ance of  His  favor. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  to 
be  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  23  rd  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-third." 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE. 

"By  the  President: 

"FRANK  B.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary  of  State." 
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Keredity~The  Master  Riddle  of  Science 

Professor  at  Harvard  University;    Author  of  "Mankind  at  the  Crossroads" 

BY  E.  M.  EAST 


THIS  is  a  courtesy  title  Uke  that  of  the 
retired  army  officers.  Heredity  had  been 
until  lately  the  master  riddle  of  science. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  synonvm 
for  mystery  and  a  text  for  discourses  on 
the  unknowable.  Not  so  to-day.  In  a  quarter 
■  of  a  century  laws  of  heredity  have  been  formu- 
lated as  definite  and  precise  as  those  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  The  mechanics  of  the  two  tiny 
cells  v.'hich  unite  to  hand  the  spark  of  life  from 
generation  to  generation  in  our  world  of 
animals  and  plants  have  been  analyzed  with 
a  clear-cut  accuracy  hardly  to  be  expected  when 
dealing  with  such  entangled  phenomena. 

Without  overstepping  fact  one  may  say  that 
genetics,  the  science  of  descent,  has  been  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  twentieth-century 
biology.  The  term  profitable  refers  primari- 
ly to  the  world's  intellectual  advancement  and 
not  to  financial  gain,  but  even  with  the  latter 
meaning  in  mind  one  can  make  some  rather 
broad  claims  legitimately. 

Genetics  has  made  possibly  better  strains  of 
livestock.  Meat  production  is  more  rapid. 
Food  utilization  is  more  efficient.  Disease  is 
less  to  be  feared  because  of  resistant  stocks. 
Milk  yields  are  increasing  steadily.  Both  sheep 
and  goats  produce  longer  and  stronger  wool, 
or  finer  and  more  glossy  wool,  according  to 
the  heritage  allotted  them. 

Among  plants  there  is  the  same  story. 
New  types  specialized  for  different  purposes 
are  contantly  being  created.  Novel  varities 
appear  in  increasing  numbers  vear  by  year,  and 
though  the  great  majority  of  them  are  probably 
little  better  than  the  older  types  they  are  de- 
signed to  replace,  here  and  there  a  strain  stands 
out  whose  inherent  merits  make  it  worth  mil- 
lions. Jn  fact,  if  one  studies  the  chief  varities 
of  farm  crops  now  grown,  he  finds  scarcely  a 
single  one  which  was  known  to  the  world 
fifty  years  ago,  so  rapid  has  been  the  man- 
made  evolution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  of  this  is  very  interesting  and  important, 
no  doubt.  A  dinner,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  an 
overcoat  are  matters  of  moment  to  the  shiver- 
ing wretch  at  the  rctisscrie  window;  and  those 
who  make  them  easier  to  obtain  deserve  our 
gratitude  in  lieu  of  the  royalties  we  do  not  pay 
on  their  discoveries.  But  no  biologist  likes  to 
feel  that  the  true  goal  of  genetic  work  lies  in 
adding  loaves  of  broad  and  bales  of  wool  to 
the  world's  supply.  He  fervently  hopes  to  aid 
thofo  functions  of  mankind  which  rate  some- 
what higher  than  alimentation,  believing  as  he 
does,  with  Anatole  France,  that  food  ingestion 
is  a  humniliating  process  which  might  well  havt 
been  relegated  to  a  larval  stage  after  the 
manner  of  the  insect;. 

Inscribed    on    the    Delphic    oracle    were  the 
words  ""Know  thyself,"  and  this,  says  Cervantes, 
r    '.'.-.c    r_irst   difficult    lesron    in    the  world." 
Here  is  a  motto  twenty-five  hundred  years  old 
which,    like    most    aphorisms    of    its    kind,  has 


been  imposisble  of  realization.  Only  in  the 
twentieth  century  has  mankind  begun  to  peer 
behind  the  veil  which  shrouded  his  inmost 
nature.  How  can  one  know  himself  when  in 
Ignorance  of  the  endowments  which  make  him 
what  he  is?  The  individual  is  wholly  and  solely 
the  product  of  his  heredity  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  unless  he 
endeavors  to  learn  what  he  can  regarding  the 
limitations  and  the  possibilities  thus  allotted, 
he  does  no  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
posterity. 

We  may  rebel  against  a  statement  which  as- 
signs to  free  will  a  narrow  choice,  we  may  poke 
fun  at  what  many  have  called  "Calvinistic  pre- 
destination in  scientific  guise";  but  the  facts 
remain.  Let  us  think  a  moment,  however,  be- 
fore we  scoffingly  pass  judgment.  Is  a  feeble- 
minded child  likely  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States?  Will  the  boy  with  a  club-foot 
win  medals  at  the  stadium?  Can  the  individual 
with  a  cleft  palate  become  an  orator  of  note? 
Of  course  they  cannot  do  these  things.  Their 
heredity  circumscribes  their  world.  Is  it 
strange,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  bounds 
for  each  one  of  us  beyond  which  we  cannot 
pass? 

Yet  this  idea  is  the  homologue  of  predestina- 
tion only  in  part,  and  therein  lies  hope.  What 
genetics  tells  us  is  that  heredity  allots  to  each 
certain  possibilities;  whether  these  possibilities 
are  fulfilled  wholly  or  in  part  depends  upon 
circumstances.  The  only  sure  prescription  for 
a  tall  and  stately  mien  is  a  proper  ancestry; 
but  if  one  wishes  to  make  the  best  of  the 
bargain  after  having  had  his  ancestors  chosen 
for  him,  he  should  look  to  his  food,  his  rest,  his 
recreation,  and  his  habits.  A  child  will  not 
become  great  unless  he  has  greatness  in  his 
make-up,  but  he  will  not  become  great  under 
any  circumstances  if  his  talents  are  kept  rolled 
up  permanently  in  the  proverbial  napkin. 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  time  will  ever  come 
when  the  expert  can  predict  with  accuracy  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  each  and  every  human 
mating.  Certainly  no  one  wishes  to  try  to 
select  parents  or  to  forbid  parentage  except  in 
rare  cases  where  the  legacy  to  the  next  genera- 
tion IS  practically  certain  to  be  a  terrible  thing. 
But  even  now  one  has  the  opportunity  to  learn 
much  regarding  his  or  her  genetic  possibilities 
by  interpreting  their  ancestmJ  histories  in 
modern  genetic  terms.  One  can  predict 
absolutely  whether  a  certain  union  will  or  will 
not  produce  numerous  dominant  abnormalities 
which  are  only  too  common  in  the  human 
race.  He  can  predict  with  relative  accuracy — 
that  is  to  say,  he  can  calculate  the  chances  for 
and  against — whether  this  same  union  will  pro- 
duce mental  and  physical  defectives  of  the  re- 
cessive type — the  type  which  can  lie  hidden  for 
a  series  of  generations.  Such  information  is 
useful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  and 
more  persons  will  come  to  use  it  for  the  sake 
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of  their  own  happiness.  The  good  of  the  race 
will  be  promoted  thereby,  but  this  need  not 
enter  into  their  consideration.  Individual  sel- 
fishness can  here  act  as  a  stimulus  to  racial 
betterment. 

There  is,  however,  a  use  to  which  genetic 
knowledge  may  be  put  which  probably  has  even 
greater  social  significance  than  the  one  just 
mentioned.  The  processes  by  which  hereditary 
traits  are  handed  on  cannot  be  described  with 
the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Being  somewhat  complex,  and 
disturbed  by  many  conditions  not  easily  con- 
trolled, they  can  often  be  dealt  with  more 
easily  by  considering  averages  only.  In  this 
they  are  a  good  deal  like  life  insurance,  where 
calculations  which  give  very  accurate  results 
when  large  numbers  are  concerned,  are  relative- 
ly useless  for  individual  cases.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  generalized  findings  of  genetics 
have  possibly  their  most  pertinent  application 
to  problems  of  social  welfare.  They  may  not 
often  give  us  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
difficulties  which  our  complex  society  finds  at 
every  turn,  but  with  them  in  mind  one  does 
have  the  questions  involved  sharply  defined. 

Are  you  a  lawyer?  Genetics  gives  you  a  better 
conception  of  where  human  responsibility 
begins — and  ends.  Are  you  a  minister?  It 
shows  how  variable  are  the  needs  of  spirit  and 
of  body  among  different  individuals.  Are  you 
a  physician?  It  enlarges  your  opportunities  for 
successful  treatment  of  all  the  various  human 
ills,  for  the  hereditary  endowment  of  each  one 
of  us  looms  large  in  every  pathological  con- 
diton.  If  you  are  none  of  these,  if  you  are  one 
of  the  millions  of  citizens  whose  vocations  seem 
to  imply  about  as  much  usefulness  for  this  type 
of  biological  knowledge  as  for  training  in  the 
integral  calculus,  do  not  forget  that  you  live 
in  a  democracy  and  have  a  vote.  You  will  be 
called  upon  time  and  again  to  make  a  person- 
al decision  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
various  proposals  relating  to  marriage  and 
divorce,  to  education,  to  immigration,  to  con- 
ditions of  living  which  affect  the  public  health, 
and  to  various  other  matters  which  concern 
the  welfare  of  this  and  of  future  generations. 
And,  as  Wiggam  says,  "one  can  approach  very 
few  of  such  problems  intelligently  without  some 
knowledge  of  heredity,  because  he  is  then  in 
total  ignorance  of  one  of  the  largest  forces 
that  enter  every  moment  into  human  life, 
human  character,  and  social  destiny." 

So  much  for  our  plea  that  a  public  hearing 
be  accorded  to  genetic  results.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  such  a  sincere  conviction  that  it 
would  need  no  apology  even  if  the  statements 
were  emphasized  again  and  again;  but  it  is 
a  cardinal  point  in  advertising  one's  wares  to 
shift  to  an  actual  demonstration  of  merits  be- 
fore the  prospect  is  quite  bored  to  tears  by 
exultant  panegyrics.  Unfortunately,  this  latter 
task  is  beset  with  difficulties.  One  must  admit 
it  even  though  such  a  frank  r./o'..al  is  the 
height  of  rashness.  The  primary  intention  in 
this  article  is  to  give  an  outline  of  genetic 
philosophy,  to  put  down  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  the  essentials  of  the  general  conception 
of  heredity  which  has  grown  out  of  the  fifty 
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thousand  or  more  original  researches  on  the 
subject  that  have  been  published  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  And  there's  the  rub. 
One  is  all  at  sea  in  anp  scinence  without  a 
grasp  of  the  generalizations;  and  generaliza- 
tions, though  easy  enough  to  understand,  are 
far  from  being  entertaining.  Specific  illustra- 
tions, how  sex  is  inherited,  what  makes  one 
man  tall  and  another  dwarf,  how  inbreeding 
uncovers  the  defects  chat  are  the  only  really 
genuine  family  skeletons,  these  are  interesting 
enough  to  divert  the  weary;  but  the  trouble 
is,  they  cannot  be  appreciated  properly  without 
a  little  preliminary  drudgery  on  principles. 
The  reader  is  invited,  therefore,  to  consider 
this  essay  in  the  light  of  an  initiatory  training 
designed  to  show  whether  he  is  worthy  to  be- 
come a  repository  of  the  esoteric  secrets  of  the 
cult. 

The  visitor  to  the  genetic  laboratory,  wish- 
ing to  appear  sophisticated,  often  says,  "Oh! 
you  are  studying  the  Mendelian  Law,"  a  re- 
mark which  wearies  the  professional  host  more 
than  a  week  of  hard  labor.  With  as 
much  justice  one  might  ask  the  chemist  if  he 
is  studyisg  the  Daltonic  h-oothesis  or  the 
physician  if  he  is  applying;  Galen's  rules.  Yet 
there  is  this  to  be  said:  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  heredity  as  an  exact  science  does  date 
from  the  first  real  appreciation  of  Mendel's 
exoeriments  on  the  garden  pea  carried  out  in 
the  tiny  monastery  garden  of  the  Moravian 
town  called  Brunn;  and  this  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Genetics  was  born  and  christened  because 
of  Gregor  Mendel,  not  because  he  was  such 
an  intellectual  giant  that  he  could  analze  and 
codify  the  complex  results  which  had  baffled 
his  predecessors  in  hybridization  work,  but  be- 
cause he  had  the  really  brilliant  idea  of  simpli- 
fying his  experiments  to  the  point  where  he 
was  dealing  with  only  one  or  two  variables  at 
a  time.  Where  heretofore  botanists  had 
crossed  plants  differing  by  hundreds  of  char- 
acters and  had  been  bewildered  at  the  apparent 
chaos  of  their  data,  Mendel  used  varieties 
which  differed  by  one  single  character.  This 
lone  character  he  followed  through  generation 
after  generation  with  the  carefulness  of  a 
master  workman,  and  obtained  results  so 
simple  that  he  was  able  to  give  them  their 
correct  interpretation.  Only  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  knew  what  hanpened  when  one 
character  was  under  consideration,  did  he  try 
to  steer  his  way  through  the  maze  of  complica- 
tions produced  when  varieties  differing  by  two 
or  three  characters  were  used. 

We  have  passed  far  down  the  road  since 
then,  but  on  looking  backward  we  see  that 
Mendel's  work  was  merely  the  first  clearly 
carved  milestone  and  not  the  beginning  of  the 
highway.  The  immense  amount  of  study  of 
the  results  of  carefully  controlled  matings 
among  both  animals  and  plants  all  has  pointed 
to  a  single  type  of  cell  mechanics  as  the  basic 
feature  of  heredity.  It  is  the  same  for  man, 
monkeys,  mosquitoes,  and  melons.  Sexually 
reproducing  animals  and  plants,  whatever 
their  type,  wherever  their  habitat,  varied  as 
may  be  their  manner  of  living,  behave  in  the 
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same  way  as  regards  inheritance.  The  control- 
ling agents  of  heredity  are  the  cell  organs 
known  as  chromosomes.  The  universe  of 
genetic  affairs  is  the  universe  of  activity  of 
bodies  so  small  that  one  must  magnify  them 
some  twelve  hundred  times  to  be  able  to  see 
them  at  all.  But  when  one  does  follow  their 
cyclical  history  through  modern  high-powered 
lenses,  he  finds  their  behavior  as  regular  as  the 
revolution  of  the  planets.  And  what  they  do  is 
what  controlling  agents  of  heredity  ought  to  do 
as  judged  by  the  results  from  thousands  of 
controlled  matings  in  the  breeding  pen  and 
garden.  Of  the  comings  and  goings  of  these 
little  heredity  machines  we  knew  a  great  deal 
long  before  Mendel's  time,  but  we  had  to  wait 
until  long  after  his  time  to  learn  the  connec- 
tion between  the  phenomena. 

Now  what  are  the  chromosomes,  and  how 
do  they  behaver?  Recall  first  that  animals 
and  plants  are  structures,  like  houses.  Their 
bricks  and  stones  are  the  cells,  their  growth 
is  by  cell  division.  The  real,  worth-while,  active 
portion  of  the  cell  is  the  nucleus,  a  globular 
world  bustling  with  the  business  of  life.  The 
rest  of  the  cell,  including  the  cell-wall  which 
looks  so  important  under  the  miscroscope.  is 
the  mere  by-product  of  this  business.  The 
directors  of  the  nuclear  activities  are  the  chro- 
mosomes, so  called  because  they  stain  easily 
with  aniline  dyes.  When  a  cell  is  ready  to 
divide,  each  entity  of  this  cohort  takes  up  a 
definite  position  and  splits  longitudinally  into 
two  parts,  thus  giving  the  two  daughter  cells  the 
same  number  of  chromosomes  possessed  by  the 
parental  unit. 

Since  the  cells  of  each  living  species  are 
characterized  by  a  particular  number  of  these 
bodies,  and  since  every  new  individual,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  two  cells,  it  is  clear  that  unless  some 
provision  were  made  for  reducing  chromosome 
numbers,  there  would  soon  be  nothing  but 
chromosomes  in  the  world.  In  fact,  Weismann. 
the  great  German  zoologist,  who  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  chromo- 
somes, predicted  long  before  the  process  was 
discovered,  that  such  a  reduction  division  is 
both  a  physical  and  logical  necessity. 

What  actually  takes  place  is  this:  When 
the  germ-cells — eggs  or  sperms^ — are  formed, 
the  chromosomes  line  up  in  pairs  and  only 
one  of  each  pair  passes  to  a  daughter  cell. 
One  member  and  only  a  member,  of  each  pair 
— it  is  a  matter  of  mere  chance  which — goes 
to  take  up  residence  in  each  of  the  new  domi- 
cils.  Perhaps  they  draw  straws',  who  knows.  At 
any  rate,  in  species  where  the  chromosomes  dif- 
fer among  themselves  in  size  and  shape,  one 
can  actually  see  that  there  is  a  pair  of  each 
type  and  that  the  mature  germ-cells  possess  one 
complete  set.  The  fertilized  egg,  which  be- 
comes the  new  organism,  is  therefore  a  machine 
with  a  double  quantity  of  parts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  this  arrange- 
ment there  is  a  complete  basis  for  a  theory  of 
heredity.  Assume  in  the  first  place  that  each 
rhromoscme  is  comparable  tj  a  string  of 
freight  cars  loaded  with  mysterious  substances 
which  determine  the  various  characters  pos- 
sessed by  the  individual.  The  organism,  then. 
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has  at  its  disposal  two  complete  sets  of  these  de- 
terminers, one  of  which  has  been  received  from 
the  father  and  one  from  the  mother.  When 
this  creature,  whatever  it  may  be,  becomes  an 
adult  and  produces  eggs  or  sperms,  they  will 
have  only  one  complete  set  of  these  trains 
freighted  with  character  determiners.  Any  par- 
ticular egg  or  sperm  will  process  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  first  pair  of  trains,  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  hhance  whether  it  came  from 
the  father  or  from  the  mother;  similarly,  this 
same  germ-cell  will  have  a  representative  of 
the  second  train,  which  also  may  have  origi- 
nated in  either  father  or  mother;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  series.  Thus  there  is  a 
definite  orderly  means  by  which  characters  pass 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  generally 
speaking  this  process  is  one  by  which  any 
given  germ-cell  receives  one  and  only  one  char- 
acter determiner  from  pairs  of  such  determiners 
which  have  come  from  the  maternal  and  from 
the  paternal  side  of  the  house. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  want  a  royal 
road  to  learning  but  fortunately  for  evolution- 
ary progress,  the  actual  affairs  of  life  are  a 
little  more  complicated  than  we  have  made  out 
in  the  above  description.  It  will  have  oc- 
curred to  the  reader  that  if  each  chromosome 
is  really  a  train  freighted  with  character  pos- 
sibilities and  that  if  each  one  of  these  trains  is 
carried  over  bodily  to  germ-cell,  the  whole  of 
the  possibilities  with  which  this  train  is  loaded 
must  come  from  either  the  father  or  the  mother, 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  such  an  eventuality 
would  not  have  suited  Mother  Nature,  who 
wants  great  variability  among  her  children  in 
order  to  evolve  better  strains.  For  this  season, 
that  is  to  say  to  provide  for  maximum  diversity, 
there  is  a  point  when  the  germ-cells  are  matur- 
ing when  each  pair  of  freight  trains  may  ex- 
change only  with  its  homologue,  the  second 
train  number  one  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  exchange  must  take  place  in  a 
definite  manner;  but  experiment  has  determined 
that  it  does  take  place,  and  many  of  the  laws 
of  this  exchange  have  been  worked  out. 

(Continued  on  Next  Issue.) 
 o  

THE  CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 
For  October  27,  1928. 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  October  7,  1928.  Everybody  responded 
to  the  roll  call  with  quotations  excepting  Mar- 
shall Brondum  and  Isabella  La  Fontaine  who 
were  ill.  The  minutes  for  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  corrected.  President  Elmose 
asked  Miss  Crawford  to  act  as  critic. 

After  the  program  the  critic  gave  a  favor- 
able report.  The  president  then  called  for 
business.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
all  members  participating  in  the  program  here- 
after should  hand  the  name  of  the  number, 
written  on  paper  to  the  secretary.  The  presi- 
dent made  some  changes  in  the  program  com- 
mittee, after  which  the  society  adjourned  to 
meet  November  tenth. 

Everett  Cummings,  Secretary. 
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MISS  HARRISON'S  ROOM 

We  are  enjoying  the  reading  hour  again. 
Miss  Harrison  and  Miss  Crawford  began  the 
reading  about  November  first.  The  older 
group  expect  to  read  a  good  deal  of  biography 
and  travel,  while  the  younger  group  will  have 
more  adventure  and  folk  tales. 

The  literary  society  misses  the  older  members 
who  are  gone,  though  the  baby  choir  makes  up 
for  a  good  deal.  Floyd  McDowell,  age  seven, 
is  our  only  soloist  this  year,  so  far,  but  two 
new  boys  have  just  entered. 

More  packages  have  been  received  by  the 
children  this  year  than  ever  before.  We  are 
glad  to  find  more  apples,  raisins,  dates  and 
figs  rather  than  so  much  fudge  and  other 
sweets,  but  we  wish  there  m.ight  not  be  so 
much  gum.  Whenever  Jimmy  Johnson  learns 
a  new  letter  or  gets  his  pegs  in  his  board  cor- 
rectly he  calls  out,  ''Now  give  me  a  fig  and 
some  raisins."  Little  Warren  Hardin  has  not 
started  the  braille,  but  every  time  any  one 
else  gets  a  treat  for  accomplishment  Warren 
says,  "Me  too,"  so  he  gets  double  share.  He  is 
rapidly  becoming  department  pet  as  well  as 
teachers's  pet. 

Michael  Maloney,  Harlene  Totten  and 
Michael  Kopack  began  work  in  the  phonic  book 
the  second  week  in  November.  They  are  find- 
ing the  change  from  the  brass  plate  to  the 
paper  a  bit  troublesome.  Harold  and  Ervin 
Dachtler  and  Jimmy  Johnson  are  using  the 
brass  plate  and  the  paper  alphabets.  The  two 
boys  are  older  and  will  be  able  to  work  with 
the  class  even  though  they  were  a  little  late, 
and  since  there  were  two  who  entered  late  last 
spring,  we  really  have  nine  beginners,  so  we 
There  arc  seven  in  the  beginning  class  this  year 
had  to  order  a  number  of  new  books.  Mr. 
Sullivan  will  take  a  part  of  this  group  from 
ten  thirty  until  twelve  o'clock.  This  will  be  a 
big  help. 

Isabel  La  Pontine  has  had  a  visit  from  her 
mother  and  her  uncle.  She  had  not  seen  her 
mother  for  a  year,  so  they  were  especially 
happy.  They  went  out  to  the  BouiJer  Hot 
Springs  for  a  chicken  dinner. 

Other  visitors  to  the  department  were  Mr. 
Floyd  Totten,  of  Billings  to  see  Harleni?,  and 
Mr.  James  Cape  to  see  Audrey  Mitchell. 

Dadney  Johnson  expects  her  sister  and  her 
mother  at  Thaanksgiving  time.  Dadney  thinks 
braille  the  most  difficult  thing  to  learn  ever 
invented  for  the  torture  of  pupils.  However, 
we  have  heard  such  comments  before,  so  we 
are  not  despairing  over  the  young  lady  yet. 

Mr.  Sullivan  spent  election  week  in  Helena. 
The  boys  missed  him.  While  the  rat  is  an'ay 
the  mice  do  play.  We  wonder  what  the  c.-.t 
does! 


Oscar  Schoberg,  who  is  working  for  a  music 


store  in  Great  Falls,  sent  us  two  vety  good 
records,  one  a  male  quartette,  "At  Dawning;" 
and  "Sunset  in  Japan",  the  other  a  mixed 
quartette,  "Sweet  and  Low"  and  "Home  Sweet 
Home."  We  all  enjoy  them  a  lot  and  feel 
grateful  to  Oscar  for  them. 

— Everett  Cummings. 
Yesterday  Miss  Crawford,  the  new  teacher 
of  the  blind  department,  experienced  her  first 
thrilling  adventure  in  Montana.  She  went  to 
the  top  floor  with  Harold  Dachtler.  Miss 
Harrison,  who  was  waiting  at  the  bottom, 
called  up  "ALRIGHT."  As  Miss  Crawford 
peered  fearfully  into  the  darkness  a  mischievous 
boy  gave  them  a  start,  and  amid  screams  and 
laughter  Harold  and  his  teacher  shot  wildly 
down  the  fire  escape! — Nels  Elmose. 


LOCALS 

Miss  Crawford's  Room 

Wayne  Bassett  had  a  birthday  in  October. 
He  certainly  was  well  remembered.  He  re- 
cieved  nice  boxes  from  his  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  a  cousin  who  lives  in  Canada.  He 
can  strut  the  latest  fashions  now,  a  new  shirt 
and  a  choker  tie. 

Kenneth,  David,  Bert  and  John  are  queer 
boys.  Who  ever  heard  of  anyone  studying 
more  than  their  assignment?  They  are  study- 
ing the  History  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and 
it  is  as  good  as  a  novel  according  to  them. 

We  all  enjoyed  Wayne  and  Floyd's  duet  at 
Society.  Hope  they  sing  again  real  soon. 
Kenneth  played  unusually  well.  What  we 
want  to  know  is,  why  didn't  Nels  read  that 
Article?    Did  he  get  cold  feet? 

Elsie  and  Mary  are  our  Siamese  Twins. 

Who  wants  a  good  hired  man?  nave  had 
several  weeks  experience  in  sweeping  school 
room.  Will  work  cheap  for  the  right  party. 
Don't  rush.  Please  send  recommendations.  I 
am   very   particular  as  to   who   I   work  for. 

Billy  Maxwell. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

In  the  braille,  Kenneth  Ricketts  is  learning 
"Solfeggio"  by  Bach,  and  David  Mainwaring 
IS   learning   "Little   Soldier"   by  Krogmann. 

Everett  Cummings  has  begun  "Scarf  Dance" 
by  Chaminade. 

The  little  people  are  singing  short  songs, 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  learning  to  keep  in 
tune. 

Wayne   Bassett   and    Floyd   McDov.'ell  have 
twice  sung  at  the  Society  meetings.     Last  time 
it  was  "Farmer  in  the  Dell." 
logous  pair. 
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For  the  month  of  October,  1928 
DEAF  DEPARTMENT 


Baker,  Edward 
Bailey,  Thomas 
Boggio,  Kate 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Christensen,  Mildred 
Chinadie,  Adeline 
Chinadle.  Helen 
Cox,  Rose 
Clifton,  Alma 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Ehret,  Emii 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Glasser,  Dale 


Guidi,  Eva 
Henry,  Gladys 
Howard,  Lewis 
Hcrbold,  Fulton 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Edith 
Kenyon,  Lucille 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Kombal,  Annie 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lavoie,  Fred 
Meyer,  Caroline 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 
Manza,  Laura 
Nickerson,  Henry 
O'Brien,  James 
Olson,  Edward 
Ohlson,  Theodore 
Penman,  Thelma 


Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Peck,  Charles 
Parr,  Montana 
Reinke,  Florence 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Saffell,  Paul 
Stickney,  Willard 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sweet,  Mollie 
Smidf,  Gertie 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Savage,  John 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Thomas,  Arthur 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Ashbrook,Marguerite 
Bassett,  Wayne 
Cummings,  Everett 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Dachtler,  Harold 
Dachtler,  Ervin 
Hits  Last,  John 
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to 

THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  LEADER 
Boulder,  Montana. 
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NOVEMBER,  1928 

Christmas  is  looming  in  the  not  far 
distance  and  once  again  we  are  urging 
you  good  parents  of  our  youngsters  to 
"send  'em  early." 

The  last  minute  rush  to  buy  presents 
is  always  unsatisfactory.  One  does  not 
get  as  good  service,  as  good  a  selec- 
tion, or  enough  time  to  select  just  the 
thing  which  one  wants  to  give. 

Then,  too,  one  must  allow  a  little 
extra  time  for  the  over-worked  mail 
clerk  to  handle  them  and  get  the  pack- 
ages to  us,  and  for  us  to  check  and 
acknowledge  them. 

Do  not  worry  about  sending  them 
too  early,  if  they  do  not  contain  peri- 
shables. Just  mark  them  ''for  Christ- 
mas" and  we  will  drop  you  a  card 
when  they  arrive  and  put  them  away 
until  the  big  day  dawns.  This  will  get 
the  matter  off  your  hands  and  will 
simplify  things  for  us. 

Don't  send  too  much  candy  for  we 
will  have  some  here  and  too  much  is 
not  good  for  a  youngster.  Fruit  or 
other  perishables  should  be  so  marked 
so  that  we  can  put  it  in  a  cool  place. 

We  trust  that  you  may  have  as  much 
pleasure  in  selecting  these  gifts  as  the 
children  will  have  in  receivin?7  them, 
for  then  I  know  your  Christmas  joy 
will  be  keen  indeed. 

But  whatever  you  do  send  some- 
thing before  Christmas  eve. 
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With  our  new  American  Stitcher 
installed  in  the  shoe-shop,  we  are  able 
to  turn  out  much  more  and  much 
better  work.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  big 
addition  to  our  equipment  and  will 
mean  valuable  training  for  the  boys  as 
well  as  better  service  for  the  pupils. 


In  the  Carpenter  shop,  too,  we  have 
a  little  Sander  that  is  very  valuable  to 
that  department.  It  is  a  portable, 
electric  tool  that  can  be  used  anywhere 
and  does  splendid  work.  The  boys 
are  proud  of  it,  indeed. 


Our  friends  in  California  have  noth- 
ing on  us  when  it  comes  to  weather. 
All  fall  we  have  had  "blue  October 
weather."  The  ground  is  beginning  to 
freeze  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  cold 
enough  to  prevent  the  youngsters 
from  playing  out  of  doors.  Many  of 
them  are  praying  for  colder  weather 
in  order  that  the  river  may  freeze  over 
and  skating  begin.  Many  of  the  older 
ones  are  praying  that  the  present 
weather  continue  so  we  are  waiting  to 
see  which  are  the  righteous  ones. 


On  Sunday  November  11,  Mrs. 
Menzemer  received  the  sad  news  that 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Macarea  Dudley, 
had  passed  away  the  previous  day  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Thomas  at  Swampscott,  Mass.  Death 
was  due  to  a  stroke.  She  had  been  ill 
for  some  time. 

She  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
76  years  ago.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Macarea  Cole.  She  was  married  to  D. 
C.  Dudley  while  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Later  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Kentucky  and  Colorado, 
in  both  of  which  states  he  served  as 
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teacher  and  as  Superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  deaf. 

Mrs.  Dudley  is  survived  by  six  chil- 
dren. They  are  Mrs.  L.  B.  Thomas, 
of  Swampscott,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Ralph 
Davis,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  George 
Gillespie,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  Mrs. 
Edward  Watt,  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Menzemer,  of  Boulder, 
Montana;  and  Mr.  David  Dudley,  of 
Denver,  Colorado. 

The  remains  were  brought  back  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and  in- 
terred by  the  side  of  those  of  her  hus- 
band who  passed  away  several  years 
ago.  The  sympathy  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, as  well  as  of  the  entire  school 
is  extended  to  Mrs.  Menzemer  in  her 
bereavement. — T. 

 o  

The  Senior  deaf  girls'  gym  class  is 
having  a  contest  to  see  who  can  do  the 
best  taking  commands  by  lip  reading. 
Each  Tuesday  we  have  a  test  when  any 
one  makes  a  mistake,  she  must  drop 
out  and  the  girl  who  stays  in  longest 
leads  the  class  the  following  week.  So 
far  the  leaders  have  been  Ruth  Cox, 
Alice  Cox,  Thelma  Penman,  Ruth 
Cox  and  Ruth  again.  Now  that  Helen 
and  Adeline  Chinadle  and  Velma 
Goldizen  have  come  back.  Ruth  will 
have  to  work  harder  to  keep  her  lead- 
ership.— Miss  Sturdevant. 

 o  

One  day  Mrs.  Amdetes  gave  the 
little  girls  a  picnic  and  they  had  a  fine 
time.  There  were  cinnamon  rolls, 
cake,  cookies  little  weiners,  and  candy 
to  eat.    They  enjoyed  their  lunch. 

 o  

SUCCESS  MEANS  WORK 

The  man  who  is  always  complaining  because 
his  neighbor  has  a  better  job  than  he,  spells 
it  Success,  but  the  man  who  has  succeeded 
knows  that  it  is  spelt  Work. 

Noah  Webster  put  thirty-six  years  on  end 
to  produce  his  dictionary.     In  thirty-six  years 
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he  wrote  only  one  book;  but  that  book  will  be 
remembered.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Webster  lacked  the  first  important  requisite— 
a  good  education.  Cyrus  Field  crossed  the 
ocean  fifty  times  to  lay  a  single  cable.  Turner 
made  thirty  thousand  drawings  before  he 
achieved  his  "Slave  Ship" — and  immortality. 
It  took  Gibbon,  the  great  historian,  twenty 
years  to  collect  the  information  for  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  Stephenson  spent  seventeen  years  in 
perfecting  his  locomotive.  The  poet,  Gray, 
spent  sixteen  years  writing  his  "Elegy  in  a 
Co  untry  Churchyard";  but  when  he  finished 
it,  he  had  given  the  world  what  is  concededly 
the  finest  short  poem  ever  written.  Edison  has 
worked  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  forty  years. 
All  the  great  works  of  the  world  have  been 
produced  by  the  exercises  of  Patience  and 
Perseverance. — Selected. 

 o  

THE  ARMISTICE  DAY  POEM 

IN  FLANDERS  FIELD 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row 

That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky, 
The   larks,   still   bravely   singing,  fly. 

Scarce    heard   amid   the    guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead;  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

— Lieut.    Col.   John  McCrae. 

 o  

Oh,  it  s  just  the  little  homely  things, 
The  unobtrusive  friendly  things, 
The    "won't-you-let-me-help-you"  things, 
That  make  our  pathway  light. 

And  it's  just  the  jolly  joking  things,  . 
The   "never-mind-the-trouble"  things 
The  "laugh-with-me-it's-funny"  things, 
That  make  the  world  seem  bright. 

For  all  the  countless  famous  things, 
The   wondrous  record-making  things 
Those  never-can-be-equalled  things 
That  all  the  papers  cite. 

Are  not  like  little  human  things, 
The  every-day-encountered  things, 
The   "just-because-I-Iike-you"  things, 
That  make  us  happy  quite. 

So  here's  to  all  the  little  things. 
The   done-and-then  forgotten  things, 
Those,  "oh,-it's-simply  nothing"  things, 
That  make  life  worth  the  fight. 

— -Selected. 
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MISS  GOOCH'S  CLASS 

We  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  October  thirty- 
first.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  wore  very 
funny  costumes.  Adela  and  Ruth  were  mice. 
I  was  a  Spaniard.  Idid  not  get  a  prize. 
Bab  and  Agnes  got  the  prizes  for  the  little  girls. 
We  had  punch,  cookies  and  apples  for  refresh- 
ments.   I  had  a  good  time. — Hildegard  Wudel. 

Mrs.  Brown  took  the  girls  for  a  walk  one 
afternoon.  We  walked  along  an  old  railroad. 
We  came  back  to  Mrs.  Brown's  house  and 
visited  there.     We  had  a  nice  time. 

Mollie  Sweet. 

Dale's  mother  and  two  other  ladies  came  to 
Boulder  to  see  him.  They  came  in  a  car. 
Dale's  mother  brought  him  a  watch.  He  is 
proud  of  it. — Buddy  Evans. 

November  fourth  was  Airplane  Day  in 
Boulder.  Some  airplanes  came  from  Butte  and 
landed  near  Boulder.  Many  people  went  for 
a  ride  in  them.  I  would  like  to  ride  in  an 
airplane. — Lyle  Olsen. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  hospital  with  Mollie. 
When  we  were  coming  back  I  fell  and  hurt 
my  knee  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  I  was 
not  looking  where  I  was  going.  I  shall  be  more 
careful  the  next  time  I  go  to  the  hospital. 

Katherine  Noyd. 

One  Friday  afternoon  Miss  Gooch  took  us 
to  town.  I  found  a  dollar  in  the  path.  The 
other  boys  and  girls  did  not  see  the  dollar. 
I  bought  some  peanuts  and  gave  them  to  my 
class.  Miss  Gooch  bought  some  ice  cream 
for  us.  We  like  to  go  to  town  on  Friday  after- 
noon.— Joe  Kuzara. 

A  new  little  girl  came  to  school  October 
thirty-first.  She  has  big  brown  eyes.  I  think 
she  is  very  cute.    Her  name  is  Clarice  Petrick. 

Mildred  Christesen. 

I  like  to  sew  every  afternoon  in  Mrs.  Brown's 
class.  I  have  made  four  towels  and  a  shoe  bag 
this  year.  I  hope  I  can  help  my  mother  sew 
next  summer. — Rose  Cox. 


MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 

My  mother  went  to  Butte.  She  stayed  all 
night.  I  was  lonesome.  I  was  glad  when  she 
came  home.     She  brought  me  a  doll  bed. 

Barbara  Johnson. 

I  said  to  Mrs.  Lyon — "I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart."  Mrs.  Lyon  said — "I  love  you,  too." 
I.  told  Mr.  Taylor.  He  said — "You  are  my 
baby."  I  laughed.  I  am  not  a  baby.  I  love 
Mr.  Taylor,  too. — Kate  Boggio. 


>  o  cz=3  o  <zizz>  o  <z:=3  o  CZZ3  o  cry 


We  have  candy  every  Friday.  We  had  jelly- 
beans today.  My  teacher  opened  the  box.  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  took  out  five.  One  was  pink, 
one  was  white,  one  was  green,  one  was  red 
and  one  was  black. — Jed  Moe. 

Mrs.  Taylor  bought  two  cans  of  pop-corn. 
She  borrowed  a  corn  popper  from  Miss  Gooch. 
We  popped  the.  corn.  It  was  nice  and  white. 
We  ate  it.  It  was  very  good.  We  thanked 
Mrs.  Taylor  for  it.  She  thanked  Miss  Gooch 
for  the  corn  popper. — Edward  Petek. 

I  like  my  school.  I  like  to  talk.  I  like  to 
read.  I  like  to  study.  I  like  to  write.  I  like 
to  ride  in  an  airplane.  I  like  to  ride  in  an  outo 
I  do  not  like  bad  boys.  I  do  not  like  ugly 
girls.  I  do  not  like  a  liar.  I  do  not  like  a 
thief. — Eugene  Boggio. 

My  sister  came  to  see  me.  I  was  glad  to  see 
her.  I  love  my  sister.  We  had  a  Hallowe'en 
party,  October  31.  We  had  a  good  time.  I 
was  a  policeman.  I  like  to  draw.  I  like 
Arithmetic.  I  like  my  school.  I  learn  to  talk 
some.  I  like  Mr.  Menzemer.  I  like  my  teacher. 
I  like  the  boys  and  girls.  I  saw  the  show 
Sunday  night.  It  was  funny.  School  is  fine. 
I  like  my  home.  I  love  my  people  with  ail 
my  heart. — Orin  Miles. 

I  had  a  kitty  at  home.  It  had  a  sore  leg  and 
some  little  girls  took  it  home  with  them.  I 
got  a  letter  from  my  mother  and  sister.  They 
said  that  they  had  moved  into  another  house. 
My  m.other  is  working  at  the  hotel.  I  got  a 
box  last  Hallowe'en. — Teddy  Ohlson. 

Sunday,  I  go  to  Sunday  School.  I  learn 
about  God  and  Jesus  and  Heaven.  I  have  ice- 
cream every  Sunday.  I  walk  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  go  to  a  show  every  Sunday  night. 
I  write  a  letter  every  Monday.  I  got  a  box 
from  my  father  some  time  ago.  Edward  got 
a  box  from  his  father.  Teddy  got  a  package 
from  his  mother  last  Tuesday  night.  He  was 
happy.  I  go  to  the  study  hall  sow.  I  love  that 
and  I  study  hard. — Emil  Ehret. 

We  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  October  31. 
We  wore  masks.  Kate  was  a  Valentine  girl.  I 
was  a  boy.  Bab  was  a  bride.  Myrtle  was  a 
pink.  Edward  was  a  bugler.  Teddy  was  a 
cook.  Jed  was  a  doctor.  Orin  was  a  police- 
man.Eugene  was  a  sailor.  Emil  was  a  bat- 
sman. Jimmy  was  a  robber.  Three  little  boys 
were  ghosts.  One  boy  was  a  monkey.  We 
had  a  good  time  at  the  party. — Agnes  Rhode. 


To  write,  present. 

I  write  in  my  note-book  every  day.  You 
write  a  letter  every  day.     Jed  writes  a  letter 
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every  Monday. 

Past 

I  wrote  home  last  Monday.  You  wrote  home 
last  night.     Kate  wrote  home  last  week. 

Future 

I  shall  write  to  my  father  tomorrow.  You 
will  write  to  someone  tomorrow.  Teddy  will 
write  to  his  father  next  Friday. 

James  O'Brien. 


MISS  STUDY'S  CLASS 

I  dressed  as  a  scare-crow  for  the  Hallowe'en 
party.  The  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  gym  at 
night,  October  31.  We  walked  around  for 
prizes.  I  did  not  get  a  prize  for  a  mask. 
Ruth  Cox  got  a  prize  for  being  a  rat  and 
Adela  Chinadle  got  a  prize  for  being  a  rat. 
Agnes  Wedberg,  Mrs.  Stevens'  sister  and  the 
girl,  who  washes  the  dishes  were  judges  to 
choose  who  were  to  get  the  prizes.  The  re- 
freshments were  punch,  bird-cookies  and  apples. 
Some  boys  carried  the  cups  to  the  dining- 
room.  I  ran  to  my  bed  room  to  change  my 
suit.  I  danced  with  Montana  Kemp  and  many 
other  girls.  I  enjoyed  my  dances.  I  was  very 
tired  dancing  different  dances  with  many  girls. 
Some  girls  told  me  that  I  was  a  fine  dancer 
and  that  I  was  a  stylish  dancer.  I  had  a  very 
good  time. — Emil  Bennett. 

We  went  to  the  gymnasium  for  the  Hal- 
lowe'en party.  I  wore  a  negro  woman's  cos- 
tumes. Lillian  wore  a  negro  man's  costume. 
We  were  husband  and  wife.  Adeline  and 
Ruth  were  dressed  as  rats.  Adeline  was  a  rat 
man.  Ruth  was  a  rat  woman.  Adeline  and 
Ruth  got  a  prize.  Ruth  got  a  bracelet  for  a 
prize  Adeline  got  a  silk  handkerchief  for  a 
prize.  After  we  marched  we  had  refreshments 
which  were  punch,  cookies  and  apples.  Some 
of  the  girls  went  to  wash  dishes.  We  had  a 
dance.  We  stopped  at  eleven  o'clock.  Barbara 
Johnson,  Ruth  Cox,  Adeline  Chinadle,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Agnes  Rhode.  Edward  Baker,  Dale 
Glatser,  three  blind  girls  and  boys  got  prizes. 
I  did  not  get  a  prize.  We  had  a  very  funny 
dance.  I  like  the  funny  dances.  'Velma  was 
dressed  funny  and  she  is  a  good  dancer. 

Bertha  Noyd. 
Adeline  and  Ruth  dressed  up  as  rats  for  the 
Hallowe'en  party.  Adeline  got  first  prize,  a 
handkerchief.  Ruth  got  first  prize,  a  bracelet. 
We  liked  the  Hallowe'en  party  better  this  year 
than  last  year.  All  of  the  teachers,  deaf  boys 
and  girls  had  cookies,  punch  and  apples  for 
refreshments.  Mr.  Kemp's  class  of  boys  dec- 
orated the  gymnasium  for  the  Hallowe'en 
party.  The  teachers,  deaf  boys  and  girls 
danced  a  long  time.  Some  of  us  girls  did  not 
wai-t  zo  dene:  end  \vc  went  to  bed  rooms. 

Alice  Cox. 

Last    night    we    wore    our    costumes    and  we 


went  to  the  gymnasium  at  seven  o'clock.  Then 
we  marched  around.  Three  ladies  were  judges 
for  prizes.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  had 
prizes.  Then  we  sat  down  on  the  chairs  and 
the  boys  passed  some  fruit  juice  or  punch 
and  some  cookies  for  refreshments.  After  the 
refreshments  we  danced.  We  stopped  at 
10:30  o'clock.     We  had  a  good  time 

Thel  ma  Penman. 

The  deaf  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  gym 
last  night,  October  31.  We  had  a  party  for 
Hallowe'en.  I  was  a  college  boy  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  played  with  a  football.  Ruth  and 
Adeline  were  rats.  Ruth  and  Adeline  got 
prizes.  Ruth  got  a  braclet.  Adeline  got  a 
handkerchief.  Laura  was  a  clown.  She  turned 
funny  somersaults.  The  small  children  went  to 
bed  at  eight  o'clock.  The  deaf  boys  and  girls 
danced  last  night.  The  deaf  boys  and  girls 
had  a  good  time. — Ida  Biavaschi 

The  girls  and  boys  went  to  a  party  on  Hal- 
lowe'en, Wednesday  October  31.  Ruth  Cox, 
Edward  Baker,  Adeline  Chinadle,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Agnes  Rhode.  Elsie  Matkovoch  and 
Dale  Glasser  got  prizes  for  Hallowe'en  because 
they  wore  fine  clothes  for  Hallowe'en.  Adela 
and  Ruth  were  rats.  They  ate  cookies  and 
punch.  Then  some  girls  went  to  the  dining 
room  to  wash  dishes.  Then  they  went  back 
to  the  gymnasium  to  dance.  They  had  a  good 
time. — Julia  Raineri. 

The  boys  and  girls  and  teachers  and  officers 
went  to  the  party.  We  had  cookies,  punch 
and  apples  for  refreshments.  I  was  a  Dutch 
girls  Ida  Biavaschi  was  a  college  boy.  Julia 
Raneri  was  an  old  maid  in  1918.  Florence 
Reinke  was  a  cowboy.  Bertha  Noyd  was  a 
negro  woman.  Laura  Manza  was  a  clown. 
Alice  Cox  was  a  cowgirl.  Ruth  Cox  was  a  rat 
woman.  Thelma  Penman  was  Grandma. 
Edward  Olson  was  a  monkey.  Raymond  John- 
son was  a  fat  negro  kid.  George  Sparks  was 
a  fire  cracker.  Emil  Bennett  was  a  scare- 
crow. Adeline  Chinadle,  Ruth  Cox,  Edward 
Baker,  Barbara  Johson,  Agnes  Rhode,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Dale  Glasser,  Mike  Maloney.  Elsie 
Malkovich  got  prizes.  We  danced  and  danced. 
We  went  to  bed  about  eleven  o'clock.  We 
had  a  good  time  at  the  party. — rMona  Frazier. 

We  had  a  good  time  at  the  Hallowe'en 
party.  The  boys  and  girls  put  on  their  cos- 
tumes before  they  went  to  the  gym.  We 
marched  around.  Nels  Elmose,  Ruth  Cox, 
Dale  Glasser,  Adeline  Chinadle,  Mike  Maloney 
and  Edward  Baker  got  prizes.  I  did  not  get  a 
prize.  I  was  a  monkey.  We  had  cider  and 
cookies  for  refreshments.  After  we  ate  some 
teachers,  girls  and  boys  danced.  I  did  not 
want  to  dance,  because  I  were  tired.  We  went 
to  bed  at  10:40.  Some  boys  decorated  the 
gymnasium  for  the  Hallowe'en. 

Edward  Olson. 

We  had  a  nice  time  at  the  Hallowe'en  party 
on  October  31.  We  had  to  go  to  school  all 
morning  and  all  afternoon  we  had  work  for 
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the  Hallowe'en  party.  Then  after  supper  we 
had  a  party  in  the  gym.  All  of  the  little  deaf 
and  blind  boys  and  girls  and  big  deaf  and  blind 
girls  and  boys  walked  around  the  gym.  Ruth 
Cox  and  Adeline  Chinadle  were  rats.  Adeline 
was  a  boy  and  Ruth  was  a  girl  both  wife  and 
husband.  They  got  prizes.  Adelline  got  silk 
handkerchief  and  Ruth  got  a  bracelet.  Barbara 
Johnson  and  Agnes  Rhode  got  married. 
Barbara  was  a  girl  and  Agnes  was  a  boy  and 
Helen  Chinadle  was  a  preacher.  She  got  a 
prize.  Edward  was  an  old  lady  and  he  carried 
a  large  basket  on  his  head.  Some  deaf  and 
blind  girls  and  boys  got  prizes.  When  we 
we  had  punch  to  drink  and  we  had  two  kinds 
of  cookies.   Then   we  danced. 

Florence  Reinke. 

Adeline    Chinadle    and   I   dressed   as  mice. 

Adeline  and  I  got  first  prizes.  Adeline  got  a 
handkerchief  and  I  got  a  pretty  bracelet.  I 

I  got  a  prize  for  the  first  time  on  Hallowe  en. 
I  was  glad  when  I  got  first  prize.  The  refresh- 
ments were  cookies,  apples  and  punch.  Then 
the  teachers  and  the  deaf  girls  and  boys  danced 
but  Laura,  Gertie,  Alice  and  I  did  not  dance. 
We  went  to  sleep.  To  talk  is  better  than  to 
dance  because  I  never  like  to  dance.  Alice 
dressed  as  a  cowgirl,  Laura  was  a  clown,  Thelma 
was  grandma,  Edward  Baker  was  a  negro  wo- 
man. He  got  first  prize  and  he  got  a  nice  tie 
and  some  little  girls  and  boys  got  first  prize. 
Elmo  Kemp  and  some  girls  teased  Adeline  and 
me.  Agnes,  Mrs.  Stevens'  sister  and  the  girl 
who  washes  the  dishes  were  judges. 

Ruth  Cox. 


SPECIALS 


Miss    Sturdevant's  Class 

The  girls  and  boys  and  the  teachers  went  to 
the  gym  for  the  Hallowe'en  party  last  night. 
Some  boys  gave  the  girls,  the  boys  and  the 
teachers  the  cups,  fruit  punch,  cookies  and 
apples.  The  little  girls  and  the  little  boys 
played  in  the  gym  last  night.  We  had  a  good 
time.  The  girls  and  the  boys  did  not  like  to 
go   to  the  school  rooms  this  morning. 

Edna  Kupfer, 

The  girls  and  boys  walked  in  the  party  last 
night.  We  had  yellow  and  brown  cookies, 
apples  and  fruit  punch  last  night.  We  liked 
them.  The  boys  and  girls  ate  them.  The  boys 
and  girls  dressed  for  Hallowe'en  last  night. 
The  boys  and  girls  and  teachers  danced  last 
night.  We  had  no  study  hall.  We  had  a 
good  time.  The  party  was  pretty  last  night. 
The  little  girls  and  boys  got  prizes  last  night. 
I  played  at  the  party  last  night.  I  was  a  girl 
and  some  girls  dressed  like  boys. 

Lewis  Howard. 

We  had  a  Hallowe'en  party  last  night.  We 
had  some  Hallowe'en  costumes  and  some  Hal- 
lowe'en hats  and  some  Hallowe'en  masks  last 
night.     We  had  a  good  time.     We  had  some 


cookies,  fruit  punch  and  apples  last  night. 
We  danced  with  the  boys.  I  was  sleepy  and 
tired  last  night.  We  danced  with  the  teachers 
and  the  officers.  Adeline,  Nels,  Bab  Johnson, 
Dale  and  Mike  and  Edward  got  prizes. 

Ethel  Christie. 

I  was  a  dwarf  yesterday.  Ethel  was  a  baby. 
Dale  won  a  prize  at  the  party  yesterday.  I 
had  one  apple  last  night.  I  ate  one  apple,  two 
cookies  and  fruit  punch  last  night.  I  was  tired 
all  the  time.  We  had  a  good  time  at  the  Hal- 
lowe'en party.  I  teased  Rose  Cox  and  Edna 
Kupfer  at  the  party.  The  boys  walked  on  the 
floor  at  the  party.  The  blind  boys  walked 
around  four  times.  The  teachers  Lked  the 
funny  boys  yesterday.  I  like  fruit  punch.  Joe 
was  a  fat  man.  The  boys  gave  fruit  punch 
to  the  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  party. 

Billy  Mayer. 


LOCALS 

Edward  Baker,  Reporter. 

Tommy  Bailey  received  a  package  from  home 
for  Hallowe'en. 

Dale   Glasser  got  a   prize.     It  was  a  small 
box  of  pencils.     He  was  dressed   like  a  little 
Dude  Brownie  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 
Fred   Lavore   has  chicken-pox   now.     He  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  yesterday. 

We  have  a  new  little  boy  that  is  named 
Donald  Dyrdahl.  He  is  the  litde  brother  of 
a  deaf  girl  who  is  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  class. 

Buddy  Evans  came  back  to  school  two  weeks 
before  school  opened.  Wonder  what  is  the 
matter  with  him 

Arthur  Sylvester  has  many,  many  nice 
clothes  in  his  trunk. 

Harry  Britzius  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  in 
school  because  he  drew  so  many  pictures  to 
decorate  his  room  for  Hallowe'en. 

Jed  Moe  received  a  package  from  home. 
He  found  in  it  a  cute  stuffed  owl  containing 
nuts  and  candy.     He  enjoyed  it. 

The  little  boys  love  to  go  outside  to  play 
football.     That  is  good  sport. 

Edward  Petek  received  a  nice  letter  from 
home  telling  him  that  his  family  had  to  move 
to  Miles  City  from  Roundup.  Now  he  is 
anxious  to  see  his  new  home  next  summer. 

Leonard  Mount  is  always  full  of  mischief. 
He  has  never  changed. 

James  O'Brien  stayed  in  Boulder  during  the 
summer.  He  has  not  gone  home  for  tivo  years 
during  the  summer.  Hope  he  will  go  home 
next  summer. 

Charles  Peck  is  here  with  us  again  this  year. 
He  did  not  come  to  school  last  year.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  is  very  glad  to  play  with  the  kids 
again. 

As  Billy  Mayer  has  joined  the  big  boys'  class 
in  the  gym,  Joe  Kuzara  feels  that  he  wants  to 
join  with  us  too. 
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Eugene  Boggio  is  waiting  for  his  new  over- 
shoes from  home.  They  haven't  come  yet. 
When  he  gets  them,  then  he  can  go  outside  to 
play  in  mud  or  snow. 

Lyle  Olsen  was  dressed  hke  a  fehx  for  the 
Hallowe'en  party.  It  was  very  good.  But  he 
did  not  get  any  prize. 

John  Savage  is  getting  fat  and  strong.  He 
loves  to  wrestle  with   the  middle  sized  boys. 
He  sometimes  wins. 

Emil  Ehret  is  trying  to  do  better  this  year 
than  he  did  last  year.  He  always  tries  to  take 
good  care  of  his  clothes.  I  think  he  is  proud 
this  year. 

Orin  Miles  always  draws  many  pictures. 
Hope  he  will  be  an  artist  when  he  gets  thru 
school. 

Willard  Stickney  has  improved  a  good  deal 
in  his  school  work  this  year. 

Edward  Olson's  father  planned  to  come 
to  visit  Edward,  but  he  could  not  come.  So 
he  sent  him  a  package  instead  of  coming. 

Paul  Saffel  was  badly  worried  because  he 
had  not  heard  from  home  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  he  got  a  letter  and  now  he  feels  better. 

Emil  Bennett  is  the  one  of  the  boys  who 
is  a  good  helper.  He  likes  to  sponge  and  press 
the  boys"  clothes  and  to  do  anything  for  the 
big  boys. 

The  writer  had  a  swell  time  during  his  last 
vacation.  He  made  a  trip  to  Illinois  with  his 
family  and  his  oldest  sister's  family  in  the 
two  sedan  cars  to  visit  their  relatives  that  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  three  years  old.  He 
has  often  wished  to  go  back  to  the  east.  He 
enjoyed  this  trip.  He  was  in  six  states  while 
he  was  on  the  trip. 

Fulton  Herbold  was  elected  president  of  the 
Brown  Literary  Society.  We  think  he  is  too 
young  to  be  an  officer. 

We  the  boys,  have  learned  that  Walter 
Llerbold  isn't  coming  to  school  this  year  be- 
cause he  must  help  his  parents  who  need  him 
so  badly.  We  sure  miss  him. 

Arthur  Thomas's  sister  has  gone  to  New 
York  with  her  friend.  They  left  Montana  for 
New  York  in  the  car  last  July.  He  has  been 
hearing  from  her  often. 

Maurice  and  Harry  Schoenberg  received  two 
packages  for  Hallowe'en  from  their  sister  who 
lives  in  Minnesota. 

Everett  Gilliam  and  the  Hagerty  boys  came 
back  to  school  last  week.  They  were  late. 
Now  they  have  to  hurry  to  catch  up  with  their 
class  work. 

Henry  Nickerson  has  been  worried  about  his 
father  who  has  been  sick  for  a  long  time.  He 
often  wonders  why  they  have  not  written  to 
him  since  he  came  here. 

We  the  big  boys  sure  were  very  much  sur- 
prised that  Adolph  Renner  is  here  with  us 
again.  We  thought  that  he  would  not  come 
here  any  more. 

Raymond  Johnscn  said  that  he  had  almost 
no  gv^od  time  because  he  had  to  work  so  hard 
for  his  parents  on  the  ranch.  I  think  he 
will  be  a  good  farmer  some  day. 


Roy  Tuggle  received  a  big  package  from 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  It  contained  new 
boots,  a  leather  cap,  a  lumber-jacket  and  a 
woolen  shirt,  all  for  winter. 

Frank  Corrigeaux  had  an  operation  on  his 
throat  two  weeks  ago  yesterday.  He  has  been 
operated  on  two  times.  Now  he  is  getting 
along  fine. 

Edward  Baker  got  a  prize  for  acting  like  a 
negro  washerwoman  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 
He  received  a  pretty  tie.     He  is  proud  of  it. 

Edward  Sparks  received  a  big  box  of  fine 
apples  from  his  uncle  who  lives  in  Missoula. 
He  gave  some  to  the  big  boys.  He  is  sure 
kind  hearted. 

Lewis  Howard  received  a  package  for  his 
birthday  which  was  on  October  10.  It  con- 
tained good  things  to  eat  which  were  from  his 
mother. 

Roy  Tuggle  received  a  nice  letter  from  his 
parents  saying  that  they  had  bought  a  new 
Nash  coupe  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  hopes  he 
will  drive  it  when  he  gets  home  for  his  vaca- 
tion next  summer. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  stayed  with  Roy  Tuggle's 
parents  all  summer.  He  said  that  he  was 
awkward  on  the  ranch,  but  he  was  a'  good 
worker. 

Harry  Schoenberg  went  to  vote  in  the  Le- 
gion Hall  on  November  6.  He  had  never 
voted  before. 

We  have  a  little  boy  who  entered  school  a 
few  days  ago.     His  name  is  William  Craig. 


LOCALS 

Helen   Chinadle,  Reporter 

Six  new  girls  have  been  admitted  to  this 
school.  They  are  Clarice  Petrick,  Edith  John- 
son, Rose  Cox,  Lucille  Kenyon,  Loretta  Val- 
lincourt  and  Gladys  Henry. 

Florence  Reinke  received  a  package  from  her 
mother.  In  this  package  she  discovered  a 
beautiful  colored  smock  and  some  things  for 
Hallowe'en. 

Edith  Johnson  had  her  tonsils  removed  by 
Dr.  Morse  last  Sunday  morning.  She  is  get- 
ting along  nicely  now  and  is  back  in  school 

Several  friends  of  Thelma  Penman  dropped 
in  to  see  her  for  a  little  while  Sunday  the  27 
of  October. 

Gertie  Smidts  birthday  was  November  2 
She  received  a  package  from  home  containing 
"eats."  She  shared  them  with  the  girls.  She 
also  did  have  a  good  spanking. 

Adeline  Chinadle  and  Ruth  Cox  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  costumes.  They  were 
dressed  like  mice.  Adeline  received  a  silk 
handkerchief  while  Ruth  a  pretty  glass  brace- 
let. 

Barbara  Johnson  and  Agnes  Rhode  also  won 
the  first  prize  for  the  little  tots.  They  dressed 
like  the  bride  and  groom  at  the  Hallowe'en 
party. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


BY  MRS.  BESSIE  BROWN 

Mrs.  Oscar  Treuke,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska 
was  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  for 
a  few  days  during  the  second  week  of  July. 
She  was  formerly  Miss  Lilly  Mokko,  one  of  the 
brightest  pupils  in  this  school.  She  is  now 
teaching  an  intermediate  grade  in  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Deaf.  She  found  many  changes 
around  here.  She  met  some  of  her  old  friends 
and  told  them  that  she  hoped  to  make  another 
visit  in  a  year  or  so  with  her  husband.  Come 
again. 

Another  alumnus  was  here  for  a  week,  Mrs. 
Julius  Erickson  of  St.  Paul,  (Mary  McCoy). 
She  came  to  Twin  Bridges  with  her  four  boys, 
where  they  visited  with  relatives.  Mary  and 
her  boys  visited  with  the  Kemp  family  for  a 
few  days.  They  spent  a  day  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  B.  Brown.  They  returned  to  St.  Paul  be- 
fore school  opened. 

Minnie  Gummow,  a  1925  graduate,  was 
married  to  a  hearing  man,  Leslie  McKinney, 
October  25.  They  are  making  their  home  in 
Salt  L,ake  City.  Utah.  Her  card  to  a  friend 
was  received  saying  she  did  not  think  she 
would  like  Salt  Lake  City  very  well  and  was 
homesick  for  Montana.  The  LEADER  ex- 
tends its  congratulations  to  the  happy  couple. 

Before  the  general  election,  George  Drinville 
made  a  bet  with  his  friends  that  Al  Smith 
would  win.  He  lost  it  and  he  had  to  give  a 
party.  He  surely  was  a  good  sport.  He  en- 
tertained the  Boulder  Silent  Club  at  Mrs. 
Brown's  home  November  10.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Menzemer,  Mrs.  Harris,  Cornell  and  Katherine 
Brown  were  guests.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
following:  guest  prize,  Mr.  Menzemer;  ladies" 
first  prize  for  members.  Miss  Stinson;  Men's 
first  prize,  Mr.  Altop.  The  consolation  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Miss  Mattson,  of  Helena  and 
Mr.  Morrison.  Delicious  refreshments  consisting 
of  chicken  salad,  sandwiches,  dill  pickles,  cof- 
fee, brick  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  party.  Mr.  Drinville  received 
many  compliments  for  his  graciousness  as  host. 
The  next  time  the  cluub  will  be  entertained  by 
Miss  Ruth  McKinnon,  November  24. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arva  Girard  (Margaret  Martin) 
are  the  happy  parents  of  a  baby  boy  born 
August  22.  Their  friends  join  the  LEADER 
in  sending  them  congratulations. 

Mrs.  Ben  Knowlton,  formerly  La  Vaune 
Andrews  and  our  stenographer  for  a  few  years, 
sent  an  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  baby 
girl,  October  28.  She  writes  that  her  baby  has 
black  hair,  blue  eyes  and  dimples  like  her 
father.    Congratulations  to  the  happy  parents! 

Miss  Annie  Pierce  was  married  to  1  hys 
Ferwerda  October  5th  in  Oregon.  At  present 
they  are  living  in  Washington,  where  rhe 
groom  has  a  steady  job  in  a  mill  near  Ancor- 
detes.  They  were  educated  in  our  school  several 
years  ago  and  their  "Alma  Mater"  wishes  them 


a  long  and  happy  married  life. 

Helen  Johnson,  one  of  our  last  years  gra- 
duates from  the  eighth  grade,  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  a  short  time  ago. 
Her  letters  to  her  friends  state  that  she  is  get- 
ting along  nicely.  She  is  attending  High 
School  in  Alberton. 

On  October  13,  Mrs.  Fred  Low  entertained 
the  Boulder  Silent  Club  at  a  "Hard  Time" 
party.  Everyone  had  a  jolly  time.  "500"  was 
played,  Mr.  Kemp  winning  the  men's  first 
prize  and  Mrs.  Altop  the  lady's  first  prize. 
Mrs.  Kemp  won  the  consolation  prize  and  Lilly 
Mattson.  of  Helena  won  the  lady's  booby  prize. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kemp  for 
the  best  character  impersonation.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  nigger.  Refreshments,  baked 
beans,  brown  bread  and  coffee  were  served  in 
an  "old  style"  way. 

October  27,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Altop,  Miss  Kathleen  Stinson  entertained  the 
Boulder  Silent  Club.  The  rooms  were  decorat- 
ed in  Hallowe'en  colors.  The  table  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  yellow  and  black  candles, 
cat  and  witch  novelties.  The  members  were 
dressed  as  kiddies.  After  an  intsresting  game 
of  "500"  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners, 
Mrs.  Fred  Low  and  Mr.  Kemp.  Miss  Hazeltine 
and  Mr.  Morrison  received  the  consolation 
prizes. 

 o  

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Nettie  Farthing  had  chicken-pox  several 
weeks  ago  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
more  than  a  week.  She  is  back  at  school  now. 
Nettie  was  very  glad  to  get  over  it. 

Montana  Parr's  brother  Jack  comes  here 
to  see  her  every  Sunday  evening.  He  also 
attends  our  shows. 

Ida  Biavaschi  received  a  small  package  con- 
taining chocolates  and  also  green  beads  for 
her  birthday  from  her  friend,  Mrs.  Peters  with 
whom  she  lived  through  the  summer  in  Butte. 

Mildred  Christensen  has  grown  a  lot  this 
year.  She  has  beaten  Ruth  Cox  and  is  about 
as  tall  as  Adeline  Chinadle. 

A  party  v/as  given  by  the  older  girls  in  honor 
of  Gertie  Smidt's  birthday  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Refreshments  which  were  bought  by  the 
girls  were  very  delicious  and  we  all  enjoyed 
eating  them. 

Katherine  Noyd  and  Hildegard  Wudel  both 
are  old  enough  now  to  help  wash  the  dishes 
in  the  dining  room. 

Ruth  Cox  is  letting  her  hair  grow  out  this 
year.  So  are  several  other  girls'  among  whom 
are  Gertie  Smidt,  Adela  Chinadle,  Velma 
Goldizen,  Julia  Raineri  and  Nettie  Farthin». 

Alice  Cox  has  drawn  several  pictures  which 
are  excellent.  She  certainly  can  make  herself 
a  good  artist. 

Opal  Dickey  is  now  in  the  hospital,  having 
got  the  "chicken-pox"  several  days  ago.  She 
will  be  back  in  school  pretty  soon. 
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Miss  Mina   Petrashek,  Clerk 


of  the  Board, 
Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
M.  H  Parker,  Boulder 
William   Dawson,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 

TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.   Lilly  Stevens    .  Bookkeeper 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A   Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie   Lillard    Teacher 

Miss   Mildred   Sturdevant    —  — -  Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor    Teacher 

Miss   Hilda   Miller      Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study    Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch    Teacher 

Mrs.  Menzemer,  M.  A.    Teacher 

Miss  Evelyn  Comp    Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant     Instructor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary: 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison 
Miss  Jeanne  Crawford 


Music: 

Miss  Adeline  Berglund 


Head  Teacher 
  Teacher 


Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  A. 
Mrs.   Millie  Lyon 

Thomas  Burke   

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low 
George  Drinville. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Brown 
Mrs.  S.  P  Amdetes 


B.,  M.  A.  President 

    Matron 

-    Storekeeper 

Little  Boys'  Housemother 

  Boys'  Supervisor 

Girls'  Supervisor 
Little  Girls'  Housemother 


MEDICAL  STAFF 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 
Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.  

Dr.  B.  C.  Brooke,  M.  D. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan.  M.  D. 
Dr.    J.    H.  Owen 


President 

  Nurse 

  Physician 

Suregon 
Oculist  &  Aurist 
  Dentist 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 


President 


E.  V.  Kemp 

F.  J.  Low 

Mrs  Bessie  Brown 
Miss  Kathleen  Stinson 


Teacher  of  Printing 
Teacher  of  Carpentry 
Teacher  of  Sewing 
Teacher  of  Art 
and  Domestic  Science 
C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

John  Sullivan  Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning, 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.  P.  Finnerty     Night  Watch 

M.   P.   TenEyck    .    Chief  Engineer  and 

Repairman 

W  I.  Battershell  Assistant  Repairman 

William  Pendergast    .^^  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey     Engineer 

James    Baker      Engineer 

Charles  Perry    Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  Charles  Perry    Ranch  Matron 

O.  M.  Whitcomb   -  Dairyman 

L'arence  Altop,  Mrs.  Grace  Maddick,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Morton,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Leona  Bennett,  Etta  Van  Wagenen  Laundry 

Mrs..   Hilda   Falles      Baker 

Mrs.   Mary   Swenson  _  (l-^nl 


